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Deterrence is a term with respectable French and Latin ante- 
cedents. Its usual definition is clear. To deter has been to turn another 
aside from a course of action through fear of the consequences. I 
would expand that definition to include various methods of “turning 
aside,” 

Deterrence is the explicit, declaratory national policy of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Winston Churchill has called the 
mutual relationship that results from this policy the “delicate balance 
of terror.” It is a balance designed to prove stable as long as neither 
side is in a position suddenly to destroy the military capability of the 
other, stable as long as each side retains the power to destroy the non- 
military aspect of what the decision makers of the other side hold most 
dear. (The forces in being have grown so large that one mathema- 
tician of high influence has urged that the maximum destructive power 
of each side should remain less than “half-a-beach,” a “full beach” being 
equivalent to the destruction wrought in the apocalyptic war of 
Neville Shute’s novel, On the Beach.) 

Still, deterring is not fighting. It has the aspect of moral suasion, and 
morality is an attribute of civilized societies. Deterrence is a policy 
that involves influencing the behavior of the other, rather than de- 
stroying him and risking destruction in turn. Deterrence is not really 
a military concept; it is, essentially, a product of an area foreign even 
to the physical scientists who use it today. Psychologists, on the other 
hand, have long regarded the understanding and control of behavior 
and of attempts to influence behavior as within their discipline’s 
charter. 


1 Paper presented to American Psychological Association meetings, September 
1960 at symposium—Psychology and Policy in a Nuclear Age. Responsibility for 
the ideas included in the paper is the author's. They are not necessarily the official 
views of any organization to which he is attached. 
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Influence involves understanding. It involves or should involve 
the accurate perception of another and of one’s own impact upon him. 
One can influence unintentionally and in ways contrary to one's 
explicit aims, as analysts have come to emphasize can occur in counter- 
transference. Both those stimuli that an organism reacts to positively 
and those that it reacts to negatively have side effects as well as direct 
effects. I suspect and hypothesize that attempts to influence others— 
including deterrence—magnify various indirect and non-immediate 
effects upon both the influencer and the influenced in interdependent 
societies. Deterrence has dangerous possibilities. Its contextual aspects, 
its side effects, the growing interdependence of the world, the accelera- 
ting growth of physical science all suggest the closeness of holocaust. 


Some Hypotheses 


The main points I shall make must be considered hypotheses; for 
example, the hypothesis that the world’s interdependence increases the 
probability of global nuclear conflict. Many countries today are led 
by frustrated and aggressive men. Conflict initiated by any one of 
them can spread, can achieve meaning as global conflict. The n-nation 
problem is with us because of interdependence. Similarly, we may 
hypothesize that the facts of inadvertent influence and conflicting 
requirements of policies increase the probability of conflict. It is almost 
impossible for the U.S. Executive to communicate with the Soviet 
Government, either tacitly or explicitly, without allies, the uncommitted 
nations, and the American Congress and the American people listening 
in. A policy that affects all of these groups in a satisfactory fashion is 
indeed difficult to construct. | 

We live in a period of heightened conflict, of recurring crises. 
Mutual interpretations of the international relationship as competitive 
in the sense that only one side can win, may lead to a result where 
both sides lose, even if one side loses more than the other (Ratoosh, 
1960; Deutsch, 1960). There is evidence that periods of heightened 
tension, crises, lead to, and have led to, a simplification of cognitive 
structure, to a reduction in the number of goals and the number of 
perceived alternatives, as well as to frustration-produced aggression. 

World War I has been considered an accidental war. In a sense it 
was; it resulted from a crisis that the major decision makers of the 
world were unable to control. One political scientist, Robert North, is 
accumulating and analyzing much data which suggest that physical 
capabilities, the force levels, of the various nations were progressively 
ignored by decision makers as the crises preceding World War I inten- 
rey: 7 effect predictable from psychological research (Zinnes et 
al., 1960). 


The increasing momentum of physical science and technology 
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expressed both in the rate of invention and discovery, and in the 
decreasing lead time between invention and application may exacer- 
bate our powers for mutual destruction even though the annual rate 
of military expenditure decreases in absolute terms. Power for mutual 
destruction may increase at least 100-fold during the next decade. 

The situation could worsen for another contextual reason. Unques- 
tionably, the international situation is complex. Psychologists can 
feel justifiably discouraged when looking at the problem of deterrence 
because of the complexity of that subject. However, I suspect that 
the actions of any particular decision maker, if we know his role and 
the situation as he perceives it, can be explained in terms of relatively 
few variables. It is this hypothesis which I consider implicit in George 
Miller’s famous effort, “The Magical Number Seven—Plus or Minus 
Two” (Miller, 1956). 

However, international relations is so complex a subject that much 
thinking on it is inclined to be much too simple. It seems as if ( another 
hypothesis) the more complex a subject, the more frequently people 
use simple terms to comprehend it, even to paralleling the 
occurrences in the “classic” western. In the classic western there are 
good and bad guys. Under contingent threat of violence good guys 
are supposed to remain firm, persistent, aggressive, while the bad guys 
either back down or are destroyed. The good guys, moreover, 
successfully deter or fight the bad guys, while the bad guys are 
invariably unsuccessful at deterring the good ones. In this dualistic 
paradigm, the employment of deterrence keeps the forces of evil in 
check, so that the forces ef good may eventually wax and prosper. 
When we Americans apply this “helpful” model to international re- 
lations, we even know who the good guys are—we are. The Russians 
or the Chinese are the bad guys. The difficulty is that the Russians 
and the Chinese don’t know this and even can believe that they are 
the good guys and we the bad. 

Recently the psychological western has come along, in which even 
the hero admits his fears and may boast that he is a fervent coward. 
Even here, as in much of our present thinking, however, the situation 
is a zero sum or a constant sum affair, where always only one side wins 
and the other loses. Fortunately, psychologists have some awareness 
of the problems in studying emotionally loaded areas. 

Neither type of western, adult or classic, is necessarily descriptive 
of the real world. Fortunately, there is psychological research going 
on concerning mutually satisfying, or mutually destructive, relation- 
ships. There are studies of the effects of the employment of bilateral 
or unilateral threat on the perception of a situation as competitive or 
cooperative (Deutsch, 1960). Much of this work has been instigated 
by Thomas Schelling, a brilliant economist interested in game theory, 
negotiations, and international stability. Psychologists should con- 
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tribute much here because orthodox game theorists often operate as if 
each player were governed by a single motive or were hyper-rational, 
that is, entirely consistent, assumptions patently incorrect and possibly 
even dangerous. | 

The use of deterrence in a simple sense, the employment of tacit 
threat to control behavior, is far older than mankind. Mason (1959) 
has observed that Rhesus monkeys employ deterrence in a form of 
moral suasion. 

As employed in modern civilization, the concept of deterrence is 
a subtle notion where the deterred remains hostage for his own good 
behavior—hostageship being in this case a substitute for trust. The 
deterrence situation, moreover, is one where the responsibility or 
guilt for initiating action must contingently bloody the hands of the 
deterred. Thus, at least four concepts are present: That of the 
influence process, that of hostageship, that of trust, and that of responsi- 
bility, even personal responsibility. Psychologists actively study 
influence processes and trust (Hovland, 1954) and responsibility 
(Gough, 1952). The psychology of hostageship remains a relatively 
unexplored area although the concept of Thibaut and Kelly (1959) of 
“fate control” seems relevant here. As has already been suggested, the 
forces employed for influence may conceivably serve several other 
purposes, one being the reduction of those anxieties resulting from 
the fact that one is not so influential in dealing with another as he 
might be. 


Taxonomy of Deterrence 


Any taxonomy of deterrence should distinguish at least among 
three categories: the number of goals, objectives, or sought effects of 
deterrence; the means or instrumentalities employed to deter; and the 
processes of deterrence where deterrence is equated to influence. 


The effects sought influence specific actions taken in implementing 
a policy of deterrence. Some American political-military experts have 
sought to discourage a broad range of Soviet behaviors, while others 
would limit strategic deterrent efforts to preventing an attack upon 
the U.S. itself and handle other problems separately. The trend 
recently has been to reduce the number of purposes one seeks to 
achieve with a strategic nuclear force (its bandwidth), 


Historically, the threat of massive retaliation was to prevent not 
only the initiation of a deliberate, premeditated attack upon the U‘S. 
but also the starting of limited wars, or even behaving in a provocative 
manner. The opposite military view of deterrence, one consonant with 
many present arms control schemes, sees our retaliatory force as 
preventing an attack upon a much smaller area, and imagines the 
employment of smaller forces with high explosive or tactical nuclear 
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weapons to deter or to block aggression in limited theatres. In any 
event, the U.S. would deter at most expansion of Soviet influence 
through the utilization of violence. The control of non-violent 
expansion of the Soviet empire is ordinarily considered outside the 
US. military mission. 

There is, moreover, currently a threshold of violence below which 
we are unlikely to act, and for which, therefore, deterrence has no 
meaning or significance. We also are unlikely to attack where we do not 
fee] that we can be effective, as was the case in Hungary (or, as also 
was true in Hungary, where the threat to us is not great enough to 
mobilize our own energies, and so incite us to attack) (Nitze, 1958). 
But we do not always need a strong force to get involved in conflict. It 
is clear that U.S. ideology, the Weltanschauung of persons like John 
Foster Dulles and Harry Truman, may in part substitute for force capa- 
bility. It seems clear, for example, that President Truman sent U.S. 
troops into Korea after the North Koreans crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel for ideological—or attitudinal—reasons rather than because 
US. force capability made the action an easy or a natural one. 

One may also distinguish among deterrent policies considered as 
means or instrumentalities. There are forces that must be used first 
or not at all because of their vulnerability to surprise attack. There 
are forces designed to attack first at the military installations of another 
so that he cannot strike back. Either kind of force is labelled a “first- 
strike” force and is alleged to be useful because its existence reduces 
the probability that limited wars will grow into global ones. 

“Second-strike” forces are those that have a high probability of 
remaining intact even after an enemy attack. Albert Wohlstetter 
(1954) of RAND first implied that the stability of international relation- 
ships must depend upon the size of these forces surviving the first 
attack. Second-strike capability is usually thought to depend upon 
factors that contribute to the weapon system invulnerability of the 
other's forces, such as mobility, dispersal, or hardening. It is 
interesting to wonder if Russian secrecy may not be equivalent at 
present to the hardening of some missile sites that goes on in our own 
country or the dispersal of others beneath the ocean. Second-strike 
forces need not be aimed at enemy missiles which may already have 
been fired before these retaliatory forces are used, nor need they have 
the accuracy necessary in first-strike missiles to destroy an enemy’s 
weapons. 

If one has a pure first-strike system, not useful if hit first, then he 
must strike first or waste his weapons. Other can realize that Actor 
must strike first or be helpless and that Actor’s incentive to strike first 
may be greater for that reason; Other may strike first to prevent a 
situationally constructed catastrophe. 

The second-strike forces can be constructed so as to be useless 
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for eliminating another’s missile systems, thus reducing the likelihood 
that they will be used to start a war. If, in addition, they can survive 
even without a fast response, it is possible that their existence reduces 
the probability of an accidental big war without changing the 
relative power positions of the large powers. 

To ask what processes are involved in deterrence is to imply that 
deterrence is a changing, dynamic situation, a series of events causally 
connected, a causal chain rather than a single set or network of circum- 
stances. We are faced with discovering the nature of a metric that 
can be applied to attempts to influence, and there is the related 
problem of deciding what constitutes an optimum force level. If you 
are interested in disarmament, you must face the problem of looking 
at sets of force levels that do not reduce the adequacy of either side to 
deal with situations that may develop. One is mightily concerned that 
changes in the relative power structure do not occur easily, for such 
changes intensify the instability of international relations and per- 
haps increase the probability of World War III. 

While it is certainly possible to think of deterrence as a process, 
and as an influence process that we may describe in terms of learning 
and decision theory, we do not easily arrive at the practical point of 
deciding what metric ought to be applied to it, nor are we able to 
think easily of what might constitute a minimum effective level of 
deterrence, under a given set of circumstances. It has been suggested 
elsewhere that the level could be, however, a small fraction of what 
we now have (Milburn, 1959). 

If one’s military force is very large, if it has a high and reliable 
“overkill” factor, then it may be useful for striking first and so may 
appear more provocative than otherwise. It is well known that threats 
and punishments have many side effects. They increase anxiety, for 
which the defense may be to respond aggressively; they reduce 
communication and so may lead to autistic hostility as Newcomb 
(1947) has observed; they frustrate and may lead to expressive rather 
than goal oriented behavior (Maier, 1949). Moreover, threats and 
punishment tend not to change underlying motivation. And aggressive 
responses may be greater when “face” or prestige is involved (Deutsch, 
1960), and when the perceived threat is larger (as North’s data 
suggests ). 

One would ordinarily expect that he could change the direction 
of behavior of another more effectively, not alone by blocking the 
other's subjective probability of achieving success in one direction, 
but by increasing the subjective probability for success, and even its 
meaning, for taking some other path or direction. Society works most 
effectively with juvenile delinquents when we try not only to make the 
expression of destructive, hostile impulses unprofitable and likely to 
result in punishment, but when we, in addition, can reward such 
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youth through and for constructive social activity, whether this latter 
involves engaging in intramural sports or taking on community jobs. 
We can seek to incorporate both expectation of contingent reward 
and the expectation of contingent punishment into an influence process 
broader than the “classical” deterrence one. Reward is, of course, an 
extremely complex subject when analyzed for the expected behavior 
of adults. For example, rewards from peers must often appear to the 
“rewarded” to be sacrifices to seem rewarding as Deutsch (1960b) 
has observed. Psychological dependency sometimes increases the ef- 
fectiveness of rewards as does the perception of status in the rewarder, 
and being rewarded increases one’s dependence upon another—the 
rewarder. However, being dependent upon another may be seen as 
the equivalent of being controlled by another, and therefore as both 
threatening and punishing. 

The idea of rewarding Soviet decision makers for going in the 
right direction implies that we can imagine a right direction, that we 
have goals or values with which their behaviors could be consonant. 
Whatever sets up “interfering responses” with behavior or the potential 
for behavior we dislike (fear) might be “rewarded,” e.g., when the 
Soviets harden missile sites, develop Polaris submarines (both second- 
strike capabilities) or decrease their use of violence or move toward 
a pluralistic or an “open” society. The idea of “right direction” implies 
causal consonance too, a notion that would seem to depend upon the 
development of a systematic body of theory covering the behavioral 
sciences generally. We can imagine looking for Soviet behaviors that 
we would like to see and that they would like to have too. The etholo- 
gists have emphasized that rewards, reinforcing stimuli, must be 
defined by the S and not by E. 


Are there rewards—not “bribes” mind you, for aside from their 
psychological ineffectiveness, “bribe” smacks of appeasement—we 
could give the Soviets that would, by the process of giving, upset 
neither our allies nor neutrals nor the U.S. populace nor the US. 
Congress? Rewarding clearly implies knowledge of the motivations 
and values of the rewarded. Regardless of the time and effort of Bauer 
et al. (1959) to study Soviet values, we psychologists remain uncertain 
in this area. Beyond that, to what extent does the effectiveness of 
rewarding and the nature of effective reward vary with situations, with 
culture, or with personality? We just don't know what we might. 


Decision Making Matrix 


Clearly, one may influence the whole decision making matrix that 
another faces, as well as having something to say about one’s own. 
The decision making matrix contains more than the expectation of 
rewards and punishments for certain contingent behaviors. It also 
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includes the decision maker’s perceived alternatives to get to his 
pattern of goals as well as the expected gains and losses associated 
with each path. 

As Herbert Simon (1956) has observed, there is less need of an 
assumption that maximizing behavior leads to the most adaptive 
behavior toward one’s environment than we have supposed. When 
one is able to satisfice, in Simon's terms, he can then move on to 
take care of other goals, so that one may expect changes in goal 
structure over time. What are satisficing limits for Soviet and Chinese 
decision makers? 


The notion of a dyadic matrix implies a mutual influence upon the 
nature and number of perceived alternatives and the character of 
expected outcomes. This is, of course, different from the game- 
theoretical influence that results from guessing (anticipating) the 
other's reaction. Not only do we change the subjective probabilities 
and expected utilities associated with certain outcomes for the Russians 
to make war look less promising and to make their expansion without 
the use of force look of more interest—at times we even build new 
paths for them—but, of course, they have similiar influences upon us. 


It is true that not all of our would-be rewards are rewarding to 
the other, any more than all of what we perceive to be threats punish 
the other. Moreover, what may threaten Russia effectively, may be 
welcomed by China. Mao has claimed that China would welcome 
World War III. We know so little that psychologizing in these areas 
remains naive. 


Summary 


The concept of an optimum level of deterrence has been relatively 
little explored. There is some reason to suppose that, depending upon 
our purposes, force-level needed for successful strategic deterrence 
can be quite small. Presumably a deterrent force would deter, at most, 
expansion of Soviet influence through violence. The control of non- 
violent expansion would be outside of the U.S. military mission as 
ordinarily conceived. Moreover, there is, at present, a threshold of 
violence below which we are unlikely to act and for which deterrence 
has no significance. 


Deterrence, even in the forms I have described it, is not an end 
in itself. It is, at least, an effective means for decreasing the 
probability of war and preserving what we value in the present 
situation. At most, deterrence can be a step toward considerable 
reduction in the military establishments of the nations of the world. In 
any event, it is an area where psychology and psychologists can make 
a profound contribution. 
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